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Kensington, 26 April, 1825. 

Tur cry for an alteration in the 
Corn Bill, or, rather, Law, is very 
loud ; and, except amongst the 
farmers and landlords, very ge- 
neral. All other classes are cry- 
ing out for cheap bread ; and, ob- 
serve, cheap bread implies cheap 
meat. And it does seem mon- 
strous, that the Government should 
be praised to the skies for its 
liberal principles of commerce ; 
for its efforts to add to the quan- 
tity of exports by means of duties 
taken from imports, while it insists 
upon excluding food, which might 
be obtained at half our present 
prices. 

But this is a view of the matter 
wholly erroneous : it contains not 
one correct idea. The corn is 
called dear because the price of 
it is higher thanthe price of corn 
- abroad. We do not call any o/her 
thing dear on thataecount. But- 
ter, cheese, glass, mustard, vine- 


J 





gar, tea, sugar, and many other 
things are higher priced here than 
they are abroad; and yet there 
is no new law called for with re- 
gard to them. J am for open 
ports for corn; but my reasons 
are altogether different from those 
of the persons who now cry so 
loudly for a new Corn Bill. 
Before we call for cheap corn, 
there are some things for us to in- 
quire into, relative to the cause of 
its now being dear. It was not 
dear in 1822: it was then 
“ cheap,” as it was called. Sinee 
that year the law has been new- 
modelled ; the import price has 
been lowered; yet the corn is 
now called dear. The ports have 
been closed ever since the early 
part of 1819. They have been 
closed during six years. And as 
corn has been quite cheap enough 
during a part of that period, why 
are we not to suppose, that it may 
get to be cheap again, without 
an alteration in the law? It 


would, I imagine, be very dit sry 
HO | : 
0 eT 


ficult for any of the chea 
people to answer this quest 
Bat icdey 
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and, if they cannot answer it, 
upon what ground is it that they 
petition for an opening of the 
ports to foreign corn? Wess 
Hat thought, that the very smell 
of the bonded corn made the 
English corn “cheap.” But we 
have seen it become ‘“ dear,” in 
spite of that smell. 

The cause of the present high 
price cannot, then, have been 
produced by any thing that has 
been done relative to foreign 
corn; and, observe, unless these 
petitioners can make it out, and 
quite clearly too, that the present 
high price has been produced by 
the excluding of foreign corn, 
they must be silent on the present 
subject of their complaints. One 
would think, that there is before 
their eyes quite enough to con- 
vince any rational beings, that the 
high price of corn has not been 
produced by the cause against 
which they now petition. Mutton, 
beef, veal, pigs, horses, cows, 
sheep, lambs, underwood, timber, 
wool, have all become nearly 
double the price that they bore in 
1822, when Sir Tuomas Lera- 
BRIDGE put on his white hat. 
And we well know, that the ports 
have not been shut against these. 
They all keep pretty exact pace 
with the bushel of wheat; and 
yet, what has the foreign market 
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to do with them? If men exer. 
cised, upon these subjects, their 
usual sense and reason, would not 
these notorious truths make them 
hesitate, before they ascribe the 
high price of corn to non-importa- 
tion fromabroad! Bread is truly 
enough called the staff of life ; 
but, observe, its amount is small 
compared with that of meat, 
horses, butter, cheese, and wool. 
Why rest the complaint upon 
bread alone? Why not include 
all these articles? Why not, 
at any rate, endeavour to show, 
that it is the non-importation 
which has caused the high price 
even of corn alone? For, un- 
less you can show that, on what 
ground can you demand an im- 
portation in the way of relief ? 

If the “dearth,” as it is pre- 
sumed to be, arose from short 
crops ; if there were a scarcity 
of the article ; then, indeed, ‘it 
might be unnecessary to make 
further inquiry into causes, and 
men might reasonably call for aid 
from abroad. * But there is no 
such scarcity. The crops have 
been fair average crops ever since 
the day when our great Prime 
Minister stated the evils of the 
country to have arisen out of 
“ surplus produce.” ‘This being 
undeniable, and the ports never 
having been open all the while, 
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what ground can any one have to last) he cannot ; and I am-sure he 
call now for importation of corn ? will not deny that. 
At least, what ground can he, Now,then, let us take the true view 
have, unless upon a better show- of the matter; let us see what it 
ing of causes than any of the is that has raised the price of corn. 
petitioners have yet attempted to Let us look at the veal cause of this 
produce ? presumed dearth ; and, then, we 
The facts of the case are|shall soon find, that importation is 





these :— not the remedy; but, that impor~ 


1. That the ports have been tation, unaccompanied with other, 
closed ever since 1819, inclusive. ad most important measures, 
2. That wheat was at 9s. 6d.| would plunge the country into dis~ 


a bushel in 1819. tress far greater than that of 1822. 
3. That wheat was at 4s. a| In order to open the way to the 
bushel in 1822. view that I am now about to take 
4. That it is at 9s.6d. a bushel | of the matter, it will be necessary 
in 1825. togo back, and give a history of 
5. In 1822, the country was in| this Corn affair for twenty years 
deep distress. past. The price of corn, owing, 
6. In 1825, the country is (to) for a short time, partly tor » 
use Mr. Cannina’s phrase) “‘ out-| damaged crop, became very high: 
grown by prosperity.” in 1800.and '$01, when it rose, at 





These facts are wholly unde- | one time, to about twenty shillings’ 
niable, except the dast, and nig Oya Importation was, then, 
fact Mr. ALperman TuomPson,| not only allowed, but it was ac- 
who is one of the head petitioners, : 

will, I suppose, be the last man | peace of Amiens came just after: 
in the world to deny. And if this, and there came with it- 


these facts be undeniable, upon plentiful crop. Added to this crop 


what ground does Mr. ALpeRMan| Was a@ great drawing in of the» 
Tuompson petition? He is, 1) paper-money: so that, altogether, 
hear, a talking man; but he will,| the price of corn was brought-very) 
I imagine, find it.very difficult to}low; and, though the Debt and-’ 
make his petition out to contain a| taxes were nothing compared to 
fair and reasonable. proposition, what Snar.. Perceva, and-hie 


unless he can deny the above! partners made them, ‘there must-" 
facts, whict’ I am sure (exeept the| have been a Corn Bill even then, — 
12 





companied with a premium. The- 
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or a total ruin of the landlords and 
farmers, if Appincron had not 
got into the waragain. But, and 
I beg the reader to mark this, 
there was of late years, no law to 
prevent the importation of corn, 
until the year 1815. The ports 
were always open; and, with 
these open ports, corn was always 
sufficiently high in price, not to 
satisfy the land-people(for it takes 
a great deal to do that), but to pre- 
vent them from grumbling ; and 
that is as much as any reasonable 
man can ever hope to do. Yet, 
though the price of corn was ge- 
nerally very high, from 1795 to 
the beginning of the new war, 
nobody ever complained of it. It 
was not looked upon as an evil. 
Every ming was high in price, 
and corn went along with other 
things. 

But, when the nezt peace came, 
the * wisdom of parliament” had 
added about four hundred millions 
more to what is called the National 
Debt ; and, now it became neces- 
sary to make a formal break, or 
toreturn togold. The law, as it 
then stood, compelled the mother 
Bank to pay in gold in six months 
after the conclusion of peace. 
This was not done. Acts were 
passed to give it time. Bat, it was 
necessary to prepare for the ter- 
rible duty; and this preparation 
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threw the land-people iato the 
utmost confusion. There must, 
however, be an open bankruptcy, 
or gold. Yet, this could not be 
without one of two things; a 
sweeping away of a large part of 
the Debt; or, the ruin of the 
land-people, who had done very 
well with high taxes and high pri- 
ces, but who could not do with 
high taxes and low prices. The 
Government had not the courage 
to make an “ equitable adjust- 
ment,” as it might have done then. 
Its supporters and its hirelings 
talked as big as ever about its 
honour and its good faith ; thought 
it was by no means good faith to 
make the people pay back in hard 
meney that which had been bor- 
rowed for them in paper. To 
avoid the performance of this sa- 
cred duty, the Government re- 
sorted to the miserable scheme of 
a Corn Biil; and, for the first 
time for many years, passed a 
law to prohibit the importation of 
corn, unless whén corn in the 
country should be at a certain 
price. It wassoon found that this. 
measure was wholly unavailing, 
though it, doubtless, had some 
effect ; but this was the first Corn 
Bill, brought in in 1814 and pas- 
sed in 1815. , 

In spite of this miserable at- 


tempt to prevent that equitable 
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adjustment, such as bankrupts 
come to, and which is the only 
efficient remedy for want of means 
to pay in full ; in spite of this, the 
Bank continued to prepare for 
gold payments, prices continued 
to decline, and by the latter end 
of the year 1816, the landlords 
and farmers were reduced to the 
utmost distress. They were in no 
distress so long as there were no 
preparations for paying in gold. 
Nothing could be more prosper- 
ous than their affairs ; though, 
observe, the ports continued open 
for corn during the whole of the 
time, and, of course, there was no 
petitioning against Corn Bills. In 
the early part of 1817, the Go- 
vernment was exceedingly em- 
barrassed; for, though the mother 
Bank was still protected against 
the demands of cash payments, 
she was still holding herself in a 
state of preparation to meet those 
payments as far as she could. 
The Government, in order to get 
rid of embarrassments for the mo- 
ment, caused a large issue of paper 
in the spring and summer of 1817 ; 

and, the consequence of that was, 
great relief to the land-people, 
very high prices in 1818, in spite 
of a crop finer than any that the 
country had almost ever seen. 
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prices, that early in 1819 the 
ports became open, and a large 
quantity of corn was introduced. 
Now, however, in this memo- 
rable year, 1819, the year of the 
Manchester slaughter, and the. 
year of the Six Acts, the same 
Parliament did, in its wisdom, re= 
solve that it would once more re- 
turn “‘ fo the currency of our an- 
cestors.” To foresee the’ conse- 
quences of this was by no’ means 
difficult, Payments in cash were 
to begin on the first of May 1823. 
Every thing prepared itself -for 
anawfulepoch, The paper grew 
less and less ; the country banks 
grew less in number ; rents fell, 
farmers broke, landlords sold their 
estates, heirs thought themselves 
fortunate not to have to pay more 
than they received; a whimper~ 
ing began to be heard in 1819; 
in 1820, it became a cry ; in 1821, 
a howl; in 1822, a yelling and a 
bellowing that frightened even’ 
Castlereagh, and seemed to make 
even our famous Prime Minister 
himself begin to think. Yet, ob- 
serve, the ports were still closed ;’ 
they had been firmly: closed ever 
since the beginning ‘of 1919) 
There was no petitioning aghinst 
Corn Bills. The’ Corn Bill was © 
in full vigour, and; since its ¢rinets | 





The Corn Bill of 1815 remained | ment, wheat had falleit frofh’9#!6d, °° 
in force; but so high were the to 4s. a bushel, ° c-lbowud, » Jo. Sinan 
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What was now to be done, then: 
Looking back to 1815, we find 
that a Corn Bill had been prefer- 
red to equitable adjustment. The 
Corn Bill, though # must have 
dove something, had not saved the 
landlords one hour. It was the 
papet-money that was wanted, and 
not a Corn Bill. The wheat bad 
come to four shillings a bushel 
witha Corp Bill in foree. Gold 
Was Not yet actnally forthcoming. 
That was not to be the case fer 
some months to come. Yet the 
vclling and howling. was imsup-, 
portable; and, if it had continued 
buta little longer, eventhe stoutest | 
of the landed advocates for na-, 
tional faith would have ranged) 
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paper was reserted to: nota pa- 
per of pesitive force; nota paper 
of nominal legal tender; but a 
paper virtually a legal tender, until 
a panic arose ; and as effectual 
for the purpose of raising prices 
as if it had been a tender by law: 
a paper that people bave every 
where a legal right to demand 
gold for ; but a paper which not 
one man out of a thousand dares 
demand gold for; a paper which, 


more than a year ago, Peel's Bill 


would have made it unlawful to 
circulate ; but a paper, the circu- 
lation. of which is now authorized 
by a law which partly repealed 
that Bill. 

Here, then, we have the cause 


thegaselves under the banners of|of the present high price of corn, 


equitable adjustment. Indeed, this 


celebrated phrase was not mine, | 
but belonged to Mr. Epsiunp 
W opesorsz, one of the stanchest 
of all the stanch supporters of the 
Gorernment. 


and of every thwmg else. The 
landlords and farmers are again 
jocund ; they now pay again their 
bigh taxes without grudging, be- 
cause they have high prices to pay 
them with. The fundholder, the 





What was now to be dune, then! 


\dead-weight man, the long tribe 















We werenow towards the close of | of sinecure people, pensioners 
the year 1822, and gold was ac- and placemen, receive one bushel 
tually to come out on the next of wheat from the land where they 
mouthof May. A Corn Biil had , received two bushels in 1822. This 
bees ined, and it had had very is equitable adjustment in another 
little effect. What, then, was to | form. In pounds, shillings, and 
be done! Nothing upon the face) pence, their receipt is the same; 
of tbe earth but paper could give | but in wheat and meat, it is only. 
the systema reprieve. Under the | about half what it wasin 1822. 
name of a Small-note Bill, the| How long this state of thingscam 
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last, is a question beside our pre-| 
sent purpose. This has been the! 
effect of the putting out of the’ 
paper; but, observe, this effeet 
would now be to a certain degree 
counteracted by a repeal of the 
Corn Bill. The land-people thrive | 
in consequence of the quantity of 
the paper, which gives them high 
price; but, if vou open the ports, 
and thereby bring down the price 
of their corn, you take from them | 
a part, and a pretty considerable 
part, of that which has been given 
them by the paper. 

I may be asked why the ab- 
sence of a Corn Bill should have | 


this effect upon their prices now, 


when their prices continued to be 
so high before 1815, though there 


was no Corn Bill then in force. The | 


difference is this; that then there | 
was not only no goldin circulation; | 
but there was no gold demandable. | 
Paper was created at pleasure, | 
almost without limit and without 
danger. 

A correspondent has written to 
me, remonstrating with me very 
strongly, upon what he calls my 
partiality for the land. I have no 
such partiality. I care very little, 
indeed, for the fate of the land- 
lords. Generally speaking, they 
have done as much as their great 
power and their little sense and 
little virtue would let them do, for 








the impoverishment and debase- 
ment of the great body of the peo- 
ple; but I cannot change them. 
Thev have the land, and the far- 
mers and labourers and artisans, 


and every bedy that works must 


saffer, if they suffer injustice. [ 
have no partiality for the land; 
but [I have a great partiality for 
common justice and common sense. 
[ Know that al! these numerous 
classes of persons must be plunged 
into utter ruin, ifthey have to pay 
the present taxes with wheat ata 


| price less than nine or ten shillings 


a bushel. With the far greafer 
part of them, it is any thing but 
prosperity even now. Take from 
them the burden of the National 
Debt and the “ Dead - weight”; 
place them, as to taxes, where 
they were before the ever-ac- 


‘cursed days of Pirr and Psr- 


ceva and their understrappers. 
Bring the poor-rates back to what 
they were when brawling Pirr 
first scaled the walls of power; 
bring them back thus, and they 
may be, as the farmers of that day 
were, able to live with wheat at 
four shillings a bushel; but, do 
what you will, pay for the dear 
loaf you must, or lop off two-thirds 
of the Debt and the “ Dead 
weight”; aye, even if the:present 
peace were as solid as the founda- 
ons of the earth itself. I shalt 
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be told, perhaps, that the petition- 
ers du not ask fora total abolition 
of the Corn Laws. Bat, they pe- 
tition for nothing if they do not 
petition for that which will lower 
the price of corn. As to their 
talk about regulating the prices, 


keeping them steady, and the like, 





it is sheer nonsense, It is an at- 
tempt to regulate that which the 


sun and the rain forbid them to 





regulate. They want to make the 
price less, upon an average, atany 
rate; and whatever effect they 
produce in that way, it isso much 
in the way of doing injustice to 
those to whom it has been at- 
tempted to do something like jus- 
tice by the issuing of the paper. 





The petitioners, like a great 
many other people that do not 
very well understand what they 
are about, begin at the wrong end. 
There is something else to be 





done before you invite foreigners 
to bring corn into the country. 
What man in his senses would not 
try first to cause corn to be raised 
in England sufficient to be sold at 
a reasonable price, before he en- 
deavoured to cause it to be brought 
from abroad? Can these petition 
ers doubt that it would be better 
for us to eat English wheat at four 
shillings a bushel, than French 
wheat, or Polish wheat, or Datch 
wheat, at four shillings a bushel ? 
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Well, then, take off the taxes that 
load the land. Take off the malt 
tax, the soap tax, the candle tax, 
the tax on all the implements of 
husbandry. Take off this immense 
lead; enable the labourer to live 
upon his wages by paying more of 
his money for food and drink, and 
less of it into the hands of the tax- 
gatherer; take the labourer thus 
out of the poor-house or from the 
poor-book, and English farmers 
will gladly sell you their wheat at 
four shillings a bushel; the peti- 
tioners should begin by praying 
for a removal of these taxes; and 
they should end by praying fora 
total abolition of the Corn Laws; 
or, they should begin by praying 
for a due and full execution of 
Pee.’s Bill, and then the Corn 
Laws would become nearly a dead 
letter, as they were in the year 
1822. Only let Mr. Farperick 
Prosperity give notice that he 
means to move for a repeal of the 
Small-note Bill, and you will 
have wheat at four shillings a 
bushel before this day month. 
Oh! exclaims some furious rag- 
man: what! you want, like a true 
Jacobin as you are, to destroy the 
foundations of our prosperity and 
of our greatness! Yes, I de, 
indeed; and, if the petitioners 
against the Corn Bill do not also 
wish to destroy the foundations of 
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vour prosperity and your great- 
ness, they would act a much wiser 
part to let the thing remain quietly 
as itis. Itis avery ticklish thing, 





a most rotten thing; it rests 7 


very thin bits of very dirty paper, | 
such as no pen but a butcher's | 
can make a mark upon. It is a| 
thing to be let alone; not to be 
stirred up, rummaged and can- 
vassed, 

I think it probable that these 
petitioners for a large loaf inay 
be saved the trouble of carrying 
through the work that they have 
in hand. For, if the paper be 
already sufficient in quantity to 
render some measure necessary 
for preventing the gold from 
going out of the country, the thing 
will soon be placed beyond their 
reach, and that of the Minister 
also. If the gold once sets out- 
ward with a strong tide, the mea- 
sures necessary to stop it will 
either bring corn down to a very 
low price, or will fix it so high 
that the farmers will be enabled 
to laugh at a Corn Bill. I have 
frequently repeated my opinion, 
that Whitehall will never face 
wheat at 4s. a bushel again. Yet, 
after the Canada affair; after 
sending the Lrish away at the ex- 
pense of 110/. 2s. 6d. a family, in 
order to cause ‘ capital” to go 
into Ireland, “ to absorb the popu- 









lation there;” after this, it would 
be presumption, indeed, to pre- 
tend to foresee what Whitehall 
may attempt to do. Farmers, 
therefore, pray be upon your 
guard. Take no lease, if you 
can avoid it. Wheat may be 15s. 
a bushel; but it may be 4s. All 
depends upon causes over which 
you have no control: your skill, 
your care, your industry are no- 
thing. Estimates and calcula- 
tions are of no use to you. All 
depends upon the value of money. 
That value entirely depends upon 
Acts of Parliament relative to 
paper and to gold ; and no human 
being can guess at what those 
Acts may contain. 

A gentleman that I saw the 
other day told me, that he was 
about to sell a farm in Lincoln- 
shire. THe said he thought that 
things were now got up as high 
as they would go, and that he 
heard that the Bank was drawing 
inher paper! Thus, then, said 
I to myself, the thing is really 
understood by some people at any 
rate. This estate now, for in- 
stance, if not actually paid for 
within a year or thereabouts, may, 
if it sell for ten thousand pounds, 
possibly be paid for in money not 


worth above five thousand pounds ~ 


of the present day; and, on the 
other hand, it may possibly be 
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paid for in money worth twenty 
thousand pounds of the present 
day. Lawyers are said to toast 
the glorious uncertainty of the 


daw ; but never before, I believe, | 


was there a country having for, pence the pound. These petition- 


ers are, the leaders of them at 
tainty as to property. Even this | 


its possession a complete uncer- 


Corn Bill is, at this moment, 
making a sort of a suspension in 
the dealings of one half of the 
people of this kingdom. It is 
generally believed, that the Mi- 
nisters have a desire to do some- 
thing about it. That something, 
be it what it may, cannot be of 
trifling importance. It cannot 
fail deeply to affect the interests 
of numerous famities. If it open 
the ports in any degree whatever 
beyond the extent of the present 
law, it virtually violates leases ; 
it lessens the value of farm stock ; 
it lessens the value of the land 
itself; and it shows besides, that 
neither has any thing which it 
can call security. 

I think that the petitioners 
woud do well to consider what I 
have here said before they pro- 
ceed further with their petitions. 
If they be ready to call for a re- 
duction of the interest of the 
Debt, and for a removal of those 


taxes which load the land, and) 


which cause the poor-rates, 1 am 
ready to join them ; but if they 
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be for paying the fundholder and 
the. “ dead-weight” to the last 
penny of the nominal amount of 
their demands, I am for giving 
them bread at fourpence or six- 


least, in the City of London. 
They are not aware that, in attack- 
ing the Corn Bill, they, in reality, 
attack that Debt which has ren- 
tlered the Corn Bill necessary ; 
or, they attack that paper-money 
which has raised the price of 
corn to that height of which they 
complain. However, we shall, I 
dare say, have speeches and para- 
graphs abundant upon the sub- 
ject, to form one more volume of 
those innumerable volumes of non- 
sense which have come from the 
heads of shallow men meddling 
with such matters. The thing 
will end, in all probability, im an 
endeavour, on the part of the 

tinisters, to produce a sort of 
compromise between the land- 
people and the petitioners. No 
compromise, however, can take 
place without the land giving up 
something ; and in whatever de- 
gree it gives up, it will be so much 
nearer the point at which it shall 
be completely devoured by the 
cormorants of ’Change Alley. 

I cannot conclude this article 
without noticing, and, indeed, 
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without inserting a letter from a/ 
correspondent, alluded to above. 
The letter being anonymous, | 
ought to apologize for publishing 
the latter part of it, containing, as 
it does, so high a compliment to 
myself. But I will insert it just 
as it stands. It is worthy of great 
attention, and shall receive that 
attention from me. 
** Sir, 

‘« T beg to apologize to you for 
“‘ putting you to the expense of 
“this letter, an expense which I 
‘“* would willingly defray, could J 
*‘ do so with convenient secrecy. 
“ f am a constant subscriber to 
“ your Register, let that be an 
‘excuse. It has long been a 
** source of regret to me, that a 
‘‘ writer most able, and most re- 
** solute in exposing truth, should 
‘“‘ upon one point be so influenced 
‘ by partialities imbibed in early 
‘life, as to advocate principles 
“which tend to deprive the in- 
“ dustrious, (or their successors,) 
“of that independence which 
“forms the chief stimulus to in- 
“* dustry. 

‘‘ In answer to the questions of 
“ Mr. W.E. in the Register of 
“ the 9th April, I beg to submit to 
“ your attention those following : 

“1. Are not tithe-owners land- 
** owners ? 

“2. Does not the consumer 
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“ 3. What is the amount of the 
‘ lagacy duty and the stamp du- 
“ties paid upon the transfer of 
‘‘ money, compared to those im- 
‘¢ posed upon transfers. of landed 
“* property ! 

“4. Barley being 10s. a quarter 
‘in the cheapest market, and 
** 50s. in England, how many real 
‘“ pennyworths of barley does the 
“ Jabourer get for his money who 
** spends 5s. in beer ? 

“ 5. The average of ‘wheat 
“ being kept up at 68s. 9d. per 
‘“‘ quarter, when it might be had 
“ in the cheapest market for 30s. ; 
‘¢ what is the yearly amount.of the 
‘‘ tax imposed upon the man who 
“ consumes 1ilb. of bread per 
‘“* day? . 

‘6. How much does the cost 
“ which the British community 
“ineurs for the maintenance: of 
“ the monopoly of grain, esta- 
“ blished for the advantage of 
‘‘ land-owners, exceed the cost of 
“the army, the navy, and the 
“ public debt altogether ? 


“7, Were not the lands’ of 
“ England granted by William 
“ the Conqueror, on the express 
“condition, that the necessary 
‘expenses of the national wars 
“should be defrayed by their 
‘* possessors ? 

“ Surely, Sir, property of alf 
“« descriptions has an equal claim 
“to the protection of a just and 
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“‘ good government. Surely, the 
* savings of industry ought to be 
“ respected; this cannot be the 
*‘ case if a constantly increasing 
** value is to be given to land, to 
“‘ the prejudice of all other pos- 
* sessions. 

*‘ Surely, forexample, and L hope 
** you will pardon me the liberty, 
“your own transcendant talents, 
“and unremitted diligence, (be- 
‘* sides acquiring fame,) ought to 
‘‘ be remunerated in a coin of 
‘‘ solid and never-varying worth, 
*‘ imsusceptible of depreciation, a 
** coin which cannot fail to insure 
** to your family to the latest pos- 
** terity, the blessings of ease and 
** independence. 

‘“ IT am, Sir, 
‘** Your most obedient servant, 


ect 
*¢ 15th April, 1825.” 


I have before distinctly dis- 


claimed all partialities for the 
land; and, | can assure this wri- 
ter, that there is no min in the 
world more averse than I am from 
advocating any principle which 


has a tendency to deprive the 
middle classes of the fruits of their 
industry, and to heap those fruits 
upon the higher orders. But, | 
wish to be clearly understood as 
shutting out from all pretensions 
to industry, genius, and talent, 
that class of money-making vaga- 
bonds, who, favoured by a system 
of trick and fraud, make their half 
millions of money by “ watching 
Zire turn of the market.” I know 
tiat there must be different ranks 
iisociety. I know that there will 
be something of an aristocracy 
every where; and of all the aris- 
tocracies in the world, the most 
execrable is that of an aristocracy 


created by funding and by bank- 
n tes. . 
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| Now, as to the questions put to 
me by this gentleman. To the 
first and second I answer in the 
affirmative. The tithe-owners are 
land-owners. The consumer does 
pay the land-tax. The consumer 
pays not only the land-tax but all 
the takes on the land. But, I 
should be glad to know how this 
alters the question. Before the 
consumer pays them, they have to 
be paid by the farmer; and; in 
order that he may pay them, in 
order that he may be enabled to 
pay them, he must be paid for his 
produce; and he must he paid for 
his produce, too, in proportion to 
the amount of those taxes. To be 
sure, the consumer pays the taxes ; 
the consumer pays the poor-rates 
also. But, while landlords and 
farmers are consumers as well as 
other people, they must, as well 
as other people, be paid by those 
who purchase their produce, in 
proportion to the taxes that they 
have paid, in order to get that 
produce. This is precisely what 
I have been contending for. Les- 
sen the taxes paid by the farmer 
directly, and those which he pays 
in the wages of his Jabourers and 
his tradesmen, and he will sell 
you wheat at four shillings a 
bushel as well as the French. 


I do not think that the third 
uestion has any thing to do with 
the matter. 


As to the fourth question, it is 
referable to what has just been 
said on the first and second ques- 
tion; but this, and the fifth and 
sixth questions are answered by 
the observation, that you ought not 
to ask how much we pay for beer 
and bread more than we ought to 
pay, “for the maintenance of the 
monopely of grain;” but how 
much we pay more than we ought 
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to pay, for the’ maintenance of 
the debt and the “ dead-weight.” 
This is the proper question to ask ; 
for, sweep those away, and the 
English farmer will thrive upon 
yrices lower than the prices in 
Frene. My correspondent would, 
I am afraid, not be willing to 
sweep these away ; and yet, unless 
he do that, he must pay for wheat 
at nine shillings a bushel, or the 
land cannot be tilled. When he 
was asking about the pennyworths 
of barley that the labourer did 
not get for his money, it is a won- 
der to me that he did not recol- 
lect, that those pennyworths are 
directly deducted from the la- 
bourer, and through him from the 
farmer, by the debt and _ the 
“ dead-weight.” It is also a won- 
der that he did not recollect, that 
the same debt and dead-weight 
rendered it necessary for the 
farmer to receive sixty-eight shil- 
lings for his wheat instead of thirty. 
But, it really puzzles me to 
know, whether people be serious, 
when they ask questions like the 
jifthand sixth. I have seen, and 
people have been so good as to 
send tome, statements, and in print 
too, relative to this ** cost,” as 
they call it, of the “ Corn Mono- 
poly,” which statements have quite 
astonished me. The mode of cal- 
culating is this: the calculators 
take the price of wheat in France, 
for instance, where it is (suppose) 
4s.abushel. Then they take the 
price in England, where (suppose) 
it is 9s. a bushel. Then they state 
(no matter on what authority), the 
number of bushels of wheat con- 
sumed in Englandina year, They 
thea divide this number, which 


amounts, of course, to many mil-. 


lions, by four, which gives them 
the number of pounds sterling 
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which “ we pay for our whea 
more than we should pay if the 
ports were open.” They carr 
this into the prices of corn of all 
sorts ; and the result is, that ‘ we 
pay” God knows how many mil- 
lions a year “ for the Corn Bill.” 
I think that some of the calcula- 
tors have made this ‘* payment” 
amount to more than a hundred 
millions a year! And, my Cor- 
respondent, in his sixth question, 
makes it amount to more than that 
of the army, the navy, and the 
debt all together ! 

This is wild work indeed! An 
old friend of mine, whom I always 
think of, when I meet with state- 
ments like these, used to say, 
‘‘ nothing is so false as figures ;” 
and, when they are false, they are 
false indeed. By figures Pirr 
paid off the national debt, led 
thereunto by Dr. Prices, who, by 
figures, proved, that a farthing, 
ut out to interest at the birth of 

esus Christ, would now have 
amounted to more money than 
would have weighed down the 
world. The Doctor did not em- 
barrass his argument by any in- 
quiry respecting who was to pay 
the interest. Nor do our calcula- 
tors embarrass their arguinent by 
any inquiry respecting where the 
corn is to come from in gare 4 
sufficient fo supply this whole 
kingdom. Then, when they talk 
of the Corn Bill * costing us so 
much,” and about “ our paying 
so much for it,” who do they mean 
by “ us” and “ our”? They, 
surely, do not leave the people of 
England outof the question? And 
who are the people of England, if 
not those who own all England, 
who till all England, and who 
make houses, clothes, and tools for 
all these ? 
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These calculators appear to me | 


to proceed upon the following set 
of suppositions : 

1. That those who own, those 
who occupy, and those who 
till, all ah we together 
with all the wheelwrights, 
collar- makers and smiths 
who make implements for 
them, and all the inhabitants 
of the agricultural villages 
and towns, who make houses, 
and clothes, and who provide 
other things for the owners, 
occupiers and tillers; that 
all these make up but a very 
small and insignificant parcel 
of people. 

2. That they are not much 
wanted in the country, which 
might get all its corn from 
foreign countries ; though it 
is not so very clear, how the 
meat and cheese and butter 
and wool could be got from 
those countries. 

3. That, if there were to come 
from foreign countries corn 
enough to feed this whole 
country, that would not raise 
the price of corn in those 
countries, 

4. That by importing corn 
“we” should obtain a great 
market for ‘* our’? manufac- 
tures. 

5. That the present market for 
<* our” manufactures would 
not, on the other hand, be les- 
sened by making the owners 
and tillers of all England 
unable to buy them. 

6. That this country is under 
the dominion of witchcraft ; 
for that, though the landlords 
and farmers are growing so 
rich by means of the Suni 
Bill, there is nobody to endea- 
vour fo share in the gains, 
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and there is no competition 
to prevent them from sacking 
the whole of the wealth of the 
country. 

Gross and monstrous as these 
suppositions are, I do not see how 
they are to be rejected by those 
who talk, in the above-mentioned 
strain, of the “ cost ” of the Corn 
Laws. The Corn Laws are in- 
tended to keep up the price of 
corn, just as much as the Excise 
Laws are intended to keep up the 
price of beer; and, for precisely 
the same purpose; namely, that 
those who sell beer may be able 
to pay the taxes, which are wanted 
to pay the score due for Anti- 
Jacobin wars. Why not petition 
against the enormous price of the 
pot of beer? Let me brew beer 
in Flanders, and I will bring in 
better beer for three halfpencea 
aa than I can buy at any public 

ouse for sixpence. But, what 
would this do? Why, it would 
put an end to the brewing of beer 
in England, and all the generous 

Jews who lent the money to set 

the Waterloo heroes in motion, 

and all those heroes themselves, 
must go unpaid. 

Here comes my jolly landlord 
with his foaming pot of beer in one 
hand, and with his other grimy 
paw held out for the ‘* Sixpence, 
if you please.” Sixpence, you vile 
extortioner! Why, I can take 
barley (in spite of the Corn Bill,) 
turn it into malt, and make a bei- 
ter pot of beer for three half- 
pence. * Aye, master,” says my 
landlord, “but this pot of mine 
“has paid malt tax, beer tax, 
‘licence tax, my house tax, win- 
“dow tax, candle tax, coal tax, 
“and taxes besides without num- 
“ ber.” Iam silenced, of course. 
I cannot expect to have a mans 
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beer without reimbursing him the 
taxes that he has paid on it. It 
would be a flagrant robbery to 
force it from him at three half- 
pence a pot, or at any price under 
sixpence. What answer would it 
be to him, to tell him that I could, 
at a third of the price, get better 
beer in Flanders! He wouldsay, 
‘** why, then, master, you must go 
* to Flanders and get it, and drink 
*‘ it too; for, if you bring it here, 
‘*T must pull down my sign, or 
‘* be ruined.” 

And, pray, do not all these ar- 
guments of the beerseller apply 
to the case of the farmer! The 
Exciseman does not, indeed, go 
and guage his wheat; but, he 
comes at it in other ways, not less 
effectual, though not quite so visi- 
ble to all eyes. ‘* Nine shillings, 
“you rogue, when I can buy 
*‘ wheat in France for less than 
* four?” “ Yes,” says the far- 
mer, ‘* but, consider the Waterloo 
“taxes that I have paid upon 
“this bushel of wheat.” ‘* What 
taxes?” ‘“ Why, land tax, poor 
** tax, window tax, beer and malt 
“ tax, soap and candle tax, sugar 
** tax, leather tax, iron tax, and all 
*‘ those taxes for my labourers and 
‘“‘ wrights as well as for myself, 
“‘ for their taxes are included in 
‘“‘ what I pay them for work.” Am 
I not, then, as completely silenced 
as I was in the case of the jolly 
landlord? Will not the farmer 
tell me, that, if I get my wheat 
from France, he must cease farm- 
ing, or be ruined ! 

Turn the matter which way we 
will, it always comes to this at 
last, that there is a Corn Bill, to 
make us buy corn dearer than we 
otherwise should buy it, and that 
this Corn Bill exists not for the 
benefit of the owners and occu- 





piers of the land; but for the be- 
nefit of the treasury ; or, rather, 
for the benefit of those who live 
upon the taxes, seeing that those 
who own and cultivate the land 
cannot pay the taxes without this 
high price of corn. 

Here I ought to stop; but, not 
five minutes ago, I got the news- 
papers of this morning; and, from 
them, I find, that the Ministers do 
not mean to make any change in 
the Corn Laws this year. It is 
plain, that they do not know what 
‘o do with those laws; and this is 
a mere putting off of the evil hour. 
The subject was brought forward 
in the House of Commons, last 
night, by the presenting of a Peti- 
tion from Merchants and Bankers 
in the City of London. Their 
orator disclaimed all wish to injure 
the land-people ; but in the course 
of his speech, he said, that the 
high price of food deprived the 
people of the comforts of life; 
and, therefore, his object must 
have been to dower the price of 
corn. Then came out my old 
friend, Garrer Goocs, and my 
other old friend, Mr. Husxisson, 
as follows :-— 

‘* Mr. Gooch stated, that al- 
‘“ though he agreed that a Petition 
‘‘ from London was entitled to the 
“ respect of the House, yet he 
‘ thought the subject of a nature 
‘“‘ which ought not to be tam 
‘with. When the Honourable 
‘“ Member for Bridgnorth had 
‘“‘ given notice of his motion, not 
‘one Petition was before the 
“ House. Al classes felt con- 
* tented, and no complaints were 
“made against the Corn Laws. 


“ A strong case, therefore, ought. 


“to be made out before 
‘* entered into the discussion. He 
« did not pretend to state that the 
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“ Corn Laws ought not to be re- 
“vised at some “future time, but 
“the agricultural interests did 
* not complain. As to the citi- 
zens of London, their trade was 
going on prosperousiy; they 
had nothing to do, on Saturday, 
Sunday, or Monday, but stuff 
themselves with roast beef and 
plum pudding. The poverty of 
the citizens of London was all 
“a humbug. He was sorry that 
“the subject was brought for- 
ward, for it agitated the coun- 
try from one end to the other. 
Since he had the honour of a 
‘* seat in that House, there was no 
“‘ subject on which he had re- 
ceived so many letters, all ex- 
“ pressing their fear that they 
“may be reduced again to the 
state of a few years ago—the 
poor thrown out of work, and 
the poor-rates raised to an enor- 
‘‘mous rate. If ever there was 
‘a question before the House 
‘‘ which called for the evrertions 
“ of the agriculiural Gentlemen, 

it was this—did His Majesty’s 
Government intend to alter the 
present laws !—if they did, the 
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, Agricultural Gentlemen would 


** be ‘ duller than the fat weed that 


roots itself with ease on Lethe’s 
wharf,’ if they did not exert 
themselves against the mea- 
sure. 

“Mr. Fuskisson said, that with 
‘‘ reference to the question which 
“ the Honourable Gentleman put, 
“ he had no difficulty in stating 
“ that His Majesty's Government 
‘had no intention of proposing 
‘* any veneral revision of the laws 
‘* respecting the trade in foreign 
“* corn during the present Session. 
“ If the Ripaeegabbe Member for 
“‘ Bridgnorth did intend to sug- 
“‘ gest such a proposition, it was 
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‘‘ his duty to have done so at an 
‘earlier period in the Session. 
‘* But he was quite ready to state, 
‘* that considering all the circum- 
‘* stances connected with the state 
‘* of the Corn Laws, he regretted 
‘“ thatthe subject should now oc- 
‘* cupy the time of the House. He 
* should hinself suggest to Par- 
* liament, at an early period next 
** Session, the propriety of enter- 
‘* ing into a general consideration 
* of the state of the laws, which 
‘* regulated the trade in corn be- 
* tween this and other countries. 
‘“‘ If the moticn was brought for- 
“ward on Thursday, he should 
“have a regular opportunity of 
“* stating the considerations which 
“had induced himself and col- 
‘“‘Jeagues not to feel desirous to 
“ enter on the subject. He had no 
‘* difficulty in saying, that in a few 
“days he should ‘submit to the 
‘* Hiouse a proposal, relative to 
“ the foreign corn which had been 
“under lock for two years; a 

‘* proposal, which he apprehended 
‘would afford satisfaction to all 

“ parties interested on the sub- 
“ ject.” 

Well said, O_p Garrer! But, 
Mr. Wixsown had just said, that 
all the interests were prospering. 
Why meddle with them, then, 
Mr. Witson? Why not let them 
go on? As they have so pros- 
pered under a Corn Bill, why 
meddle with the Corn-Bill? The 
truth is, that the fundholders and 
other tax-eaters begin to feel the 
effects of the Srmall-note Bill. 
They pay a shilling for bread 
and meat, which they could get 
for about eighipence two years 
ago. They feel this; and they 
want the eightpenny times back 
again. They are not prospering ; 
and this Mr. Winson knows very 
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well; and, if a little more paper- 
money were to get out, thev would 
ery exceedingly loud. The pa- 
per-money has made a deduction 
from their messes; and this is the 
real ground of their complaint. 
Mr. Wopenouss and I proposed 
* equitable adjustment”; Mr. Ar- 
woop and Mr. Western were 
for a sort of clipping of the coin ; 
the Ministers chose a part repeal 
of Peel's Bill, and fresh issues of 
paper. ‘These were only so many 
different ways of coming at the 
same end; namely, a deduction 
from the receipts of fundholders 
and other tax-eaters; but, now, 
the tax-eaters, beginning to feel 
this deduction, cry ont for some- 
thing to put a stop to it; and, of 
course, those who have to pay the 
tax-eaters, want to stand where 
they are. All this is very plain 
and very natural; and, it is by 
no means surprising, that the Go- 
vernment does not wish to take a 
part in the dispute. 

Mr. Atperman Tuompson 
seems to have been much cha- 
grined by the notification of the 
‘* liberal” Minister of Trade. He 
asked the latter whether he meant 
to persevere in his reduction of 
duties on foreign goods and ma- 
nufactures. The answer was not 
very positive ; and showed, that 
the Trade-Minister had had corn 
in his eye, when he proposed the 
said reduction! This is very clear. 
The Axperman predicted ruin 
from those reductions, unless cora 
were included ; and Mr. Witson 
said, that the Trade-Minister was 
inconsistent (oh, horrid!) unless 
he included corn, The Trade- 
Minister appears to have been a 
good deal puzzled, and worked 
his way out awkwardly enough. 
It would not do to talk of the 
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matter as I have talked of it; it 
would not do to call the Corn 
Bill a make-shift, in order to en- 
able the land-people to deduct 
from the sums which they- were 
paying to "Change Alley and to 
Waterloo ; this would not do, 
though the Trade-Minister knew 
it pretty well. He, therefore, 
called it a subject of great deli- 
cacy and intricacy; and reserved 
himself for a future occasion, 
alleging, that it was now too late 
in the Session for a full discussion 
of the matter. 

Thus, then, the day-system has 
got another six or eight months. 
This is a longer tether than it 
usually aims at. But who is to 
tell what will happen before next 
Session ® Who can tell whether 
the “liberal” trade scheme will 
now go into effect! Who can tell 
whether, even under the present 
law, the ports will be open before 
next year! These are questions 
very difficult to answer Re they 
are questions of which no farmer 
ought to lose sight. The Courter 
newspaper acknowledges that gold 
is going out of the country. The 
Ministers may, perhaps, think, 
that the drawing in of the paper, 
necessary to stop this flight of the 
cold, will reduce the price of corn 
without any alteration of the Corn 
Bill. But, in short, they do not 
themselves know any thing of the 
matter. They are carried along 
by chance; and they direct no- 
thing that is of any real import- 
ance to the country. No man can 
tell what his estate will be worth 
next year ; and this is quite enough 
to say of the system. 


Wa. COBBETT. 


P. 8. Since writing the above, 
the Mornine Heeacp of Monday 
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last has been sent to me, that I, 
might see the following paragraph 
on the paper and gold subject. 
I beg the reader to observe, that, 
of all the papers belonging to the 
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us spit upon it wherever we find 
it. 

‘“* Exchanges still continue fall- 
‘ing, and as they fall, so will 
‘gold be exported. This shows 











stupid London press, the whole|* that the balance of trade is 
of which have (mind) /aughed at |‘ turning round against England, 
my ‘ prophecies”; of all these |‘ This is not to be wondered at, 
witty concerns, the concern of |‘ for the balance of trade has 
the Herald has been the mos? witty |‘ been, according to the Parlia- 
upon this particular subject. For |‘ mentary Returns, too much of 
nearly ¢wo years, that is to say, |‘ late years in favour of England 
from the time that the Smadl-note |“ to last. Should this state of 
Bill began to make “ things come |“ things continue, our gold coin 
about,” this paper has been spit-|‘* will inevitably fly away from 
ting, or, rather, drivedling, out|“ us, in which case Mr. Pee. 
its vapid jests upon the non-fulfil- |“ would be obliged to repeal his 
ment of my prophecies. * There,” | Bill, and then instead of sove- 
it, like a great slavering fool as it |‘ reigns being the circulating me- 
is, has exclaimed: ‘‘ There, now! | ‘dium, we must again have re- 
“ See, we are paying in gold; course to one and two-pound 
“and yet the farmers are doing |‘ notes. Well, there would be 
“very well. Peel’s Bill not re- “ nothing detrimental in_ this. 
“ pealed ; and yet prices are suf- | ‘* We got on well enough before 
* ficrenitly high.” It was in vain | “ with one and two-pound notes, 
to remind the nasty, slobbering “and why should we not again? 
beast, that the Small-note Bill|‘ If Mr. Prev should repeal his 
was a pari repeal of Peel’s Bill; |‘ Bill, we would recommend an 
it was in vain to prove this to it; |“ issue of thirty shilling notes, 
it was in vain to tell the beast not | “ in addition to those of one and 
to “halloo till it got out of the} ‘ two-pounds. They would becon- 
wood”; it was in vain to tell it,| “* venient on the score of change ; 
that this Small-note Bill must be |“ for, after gold disappears, szJ- 
repealed, and that wheat must} ver would be next exported. 
come again to 4s. a bushel; or|‘ The great objection to notes of 
that we must come back again to |‘ a less value than five pounds, is 











a paper-money to the exclusion 
of gold. \t was in vain to tell 
this to this Mr. Broucnam’s “ best 
** anstrument of public instruc- 
“ tion.” The s‘obbering beast. 
kept on; and, until within a very 
few weeks, it has been daily deal- 
ing out its dull jests on my * false 
prophecies.” Now, then, my dis- 
ciples, Jet us have our revenge. 
Let us take the beast’s words of 
last Monday ; and then let us, 
not laugh at the beast; but, let 








“ the increased temptation to for- 
“gery, and the consequent im- 
“ prisonments, prosecutions, and 
“ punishments. If it were not 
“ for the latter consequences, the 
“absence of gold would not be 
“felt. Indeed, a paper medium 
“is more convenient for the pur- 
“ noses of trade, especially as a 
‘‘ remittance from one part of the 
“country to another, The pre- 
‘ sent state of the Exchanges may 
“be probably one reason why 
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“ our own and foreign Stocks are 
‘* so flat in the market. It would be 
‘ curious if, in proportion to the 
“ fall of the Exchanges, and the 
“rise in Colonial produce and 
‘* home manufactures, our own 
“funds and foreign funds, as 
“ well as Scheme Shares, should 
“tumble, and yet all this looks 
we — enough.” 

ell said, slavering beast! But, 
if it be “* balance of trade,” which 
‘has produced the effect, what has 
Peel’s Bill to do with it, beast? 
However, we will leave the beast 
here. We want to hear nothing 
more from it. It has said its say. 
And, let us now hear the beast of 
the Covrier, which is supposed 
to speak the sentiments of con- 
jurers. 

* On account of the unfavour. 
“able state of the foreign ex- 
“changes, a large amount in 
** Prussian, Austrian, and Russian 
“ bonds, has recently been remit- 
“ ted to the Continent, This seems 
** to have checked, in some degree, 
* the exportation of gold, but that 
‘“* must soon be resorted to again, 
*‘ should the exchanges continue 
“* against this country.” 

“THAT”? What is “ that” 
which must be “ resorted to 
again ?” The exportation of gold ? 
Why, this beast is mad! Resorted 


tot Why, it is gotng on: it isa 
natural and necessary effect. One 
would think, that this beast must 
have left out a part of its para- 
graph : ‘* that must be resorted to 
* again that was resorted to be- 
“ fore.” ‘This addition seems ne- 
cessary to make any thing like 
common sense of the paragraph. 
However, as paper is “ more con- 
venient than gold,” why endeavour 
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But, something of more import- 
ance has, this minute (Wednesday 
afternoon) reached me in the re- 
port of the debate, or talk, in the 
House of Lords, last night, 
(Tuesday) on the subject of the 
Exchanges, It was a talk amongst 
Lords Lanspown, LAUDERDALE, 
and Liyerroot, on the City, of 
London Petition about the Corn 
Laws; and the gold affair came 
out as it were by mere accident! 
I have not been, for a long while, 
more amused than by this talk of 
the three L’s. I said, that the gold 
affair had made the Ministers 
stop, all of a sudden, in their ca- 
reer of ‘ liberality.” The three 
L’s do not discuss in the clearest 
possible manner; but, we gather 
quite enough from what they say, 
to know, that even they see, that 
there is a something going on 
about the exchanges; though, up 
to this very moment, not even a 
whisper on the ticklish subject has 
escaped from any one in either of 
the famous Houses who have al- 
most stunned this “ happy coun- 
try” with songs of “ prosperity.” 
Let us now hear the curious con- 
versation of the three enlightened 
and profound L’s. 

“ The Marquis of Lansdown, 
* said, another subject on which 
‘‘ he wished to say a few words, 
‘‘ was the alteration of the rate 
“of exchange, which had been 
“ lutely adverted to. He did not 
“speak his own opinion, but he 
“had heard from some persons 
well informed on this particular 
“ subject, and well qualified to 
“ form an opinion, that the alter- 
“ation of the rate of exchange 
“took place long before there 
‘‘was any idea that the ports 


to stop the gold from going out of|‘* would be opened ; and that it 


the country ? 


“was occasioned by the large 
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*“‘ murchases made abroad of a 
“variety of products, for much 
of which we had been obliged 
to pay with money. He did 
not deny that the peers of 
the question coming before their 
Lordships for revision might 
have increased the effect; but 
it was most certainly not the 
sole cause of the alteration in 
the rate of exchange. 
“The Earl of Lauderdale did 
not rise to discuss the gene- 
ral question, but to make one 
observation on what fell from 
his Noble Friend. The Noble 
Marquess had stated, that he 
had it on good authority that it 
was not the expectation of the 
ports being opened which had 
affecied the state of exchange. 
His Noble Friend had stated, 
that it was owing to purchases 
of commodities abroad which 
had been paid for by our own 
manufactures. [‘* No, no!” 
from the Marquess of Lands- 
down.] His Noble Friend had 
not said so, but he, the Earl of 
Lauderdale, knew that all the 
raw materials purchased abroad 
must have been paid for by our 
manufactures, either directly or 
‘ indirectly, and the exports being 
equal to the imports, the ex- 
“ changes ought to be unaltered. 
** Butas theexchanges had remain- 
** ed unaltered, it was a convine- 
‘‘ing proof that the present pros- 
** perity of the commercial and 
** manulacturing interests was 
chiefly owing to the increased 
consumption of the landed and 
agricultural interest. ile would 
put it therefore to the manufac- 
turers, and wished them to think 
well of it, whether they should 
not be cautious in demanding a 
“* measure which would operate so 


“ 
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‘« jnjuriously to the landed interest. 
“ He knew that what made one 
‘branch of the community pros- 
‘“‘ ner, was a benefit to the other. 
‘“‘ That the great consumers of our 
‘‘manufactures were our own 
‘people, and that none of them 
“ could be impoverished, without 
*¢ injuring others. 

“The Marquis of Lansdown 
“explained. The alteration in 
“the rate of Exchange had been 
** going on for 12 or 14 months. 
“Te had stated that it was 
“owing to extensive purchases, 
“which were in part paid for in 
“the first instance with money, 
“though he knew, as well as his 
‘¢ Noble Friend, that the mone 
‘“* would have to be purchased else- 
“where by our manufactures. 
“ There had beena great demand 
‘here for cotton, coffee, sugar, 
* and various other articles, which, 
“in the expectation of a sull fur- 
“ ther rise, had caused a very con- 
“siderable speculation in these 
** articles, and most of which, as 
“there was no corresponding 
“< sneculation in our manuface 
“‘ tures were paid for by money. 
This had taken place to a great 
“extent. He agreed with his 
‘* Noble Friend, that many of 
‘« these purchases were occasioned 
‘ by the demand here—he agreed 
‘ with him, that to the flourishing 
state of our agriculture, the ma- 
nufacturing interest were in- 
debted for relief from great dis- 
tress, and he hoped, by some 
measure in the next Session, to 
‘see the Corn Laws placed on 
‘“* some permanent footing, which, 
“* promoting the prosperity of the 
“ agriculturist, would be the surest 
‘foundation for the future pros- 
** perity of all classes. 

“The Earl of Liverpool ob- 
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“served, that when the object 
“was to ascertain the cause of 
“any difficulty, it was not un- 
«¢ usual with inquirers to run into 
“« speculative extremes. In the 
‘* present instance his opinion was, 
“ that the truth lay between the 
** Noble Marquess (of Lansdown) 
** and the Noble Earl (of Lauder- 
* dale.) Heazgreed that one great 
“* cause of the alteration in the 
“‘ rate of exchange was the de- 
“‘mand from the continent for 
“ manufactures, which they paid 
“< for in cash; but he did not be- 
* lieve that the Noble Lord was 
« correctly informed, when he al- 
“Juded to the possibility of the 
‘* ports being opened without pro- 
“« ducing any great effect. There 
‘* were at the present moment, as 
*“*he (Lord Liverpovl) was in- 
“formed, extensive speculations 
** going forward on the Conti- 
“¢ nent, in the article of corn; but 
‘things must take their course, 
“and these speculations should 
“not be permitted to alter the 
“* proceeding which parliament 
“ might think proper to adopt.” 
And, reader, this is the way in 
which the ice ts broken! Not a 
word about the paper-money ! 
Oh, dear no! what should that 
have to do with the matter? Not 
aword about the Small-note Bill. 
Oh, no! That could have nothing 
to do with these exchanges! The 
cause is, “ extensive purchases on 
the Continent” paid for, in the first 
place, in money / Bless us! * Paid 
“* for afterwards in our manufac- 
“* tures;” but,“ atfirst,” in gold! Oh 
wondrous L’s! However, if the re- 
port be correct, LordLauprrpaLe 
said, that the exchanges had re- 
mained unaltered ; and, which is 
more surprising, Lord Lryverroo. 
ascribed the alteration to ‘‘ thede- 





“ mand FROM the Continent for 
‘manufacturing which THEY 
“paid for in cash!” Surprising ; 
Truly wonderful! Miraculous and 
marvellous beyond the compass 
of the human mind. 

But, reader, get these wonders 
out of your mind for a moment, 
and let us ask, how this subject, 
which, as you clearly see, con- 
nects itself with “ liberal” trade 
and the Corn Laws, never 
came out, even in a whisper, in 
either House, until this moment * 
Lord Lanspown said, that he 
would say a few words on the al- 
teration in the state of the Ex- 
changes, which had “ lately been 
adverted to.” WHERE, my 
good Lord? By WHOM, my 
profound Lord? Not in either 
House ; no, nor any: where else, 
except in the Reatsrer, until 
Saturday last in the Courter. 
On the morning of Saturday the 
Recister told the town, that the 
gold was marching off. On the 
evening of that day the Courter 
acknowledged it, and talked of 
the means of checking this march. 
On Monday the sickening Herald 
came forth with its praise of pa- 
per-money. And this was all. 
The thing had been “ adverted 
to” in no other way, and by no- 
body else. And, which is well 
worthy of remark, Lord Lans- 
pown has now, all at once, dis- 
covered, that * the alteration has 
been going on for twelve or four- 
teen months!” And yet, not a 
word has been said about it in 
either House of Pariiament, and 
Mr. Broveuam’s ‘ best possible 
public instructer” has been, on 
the subject, as dead asa post! 
Nay, the Morning Chronicle, 
from which I take the above re- 
port, has 4 long commentary on 
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what the three L’s said about 
corn ; but, not one single word on 
what they said about the ez- 
changes! And yet, the alteration 
has been “ going on for twelve or 
Sourteen months !” 

I know it has. I did not want 
Lord Lansdown to tell me this. | 
said that it must be thus; and, | 
now repeat, that wheat must come 
again to four shillings a bushel ; 
or, that we must come again to 
something very much like a legal 
tender of paper-money. 1 always 
said, that the Small-note Bill 
was merely a RESPITE to the 
system ; that the “ prosperity,” 
which it had produced, was falla- 
cious; and that we must come 
again to legal tender, or, to an 
‘equitable adjustment.” This 1] 
still say. My old calumniator, 
the Herap, recommends legal 
tender: I recommend equitable 
adjustment: but, 1 care not 
which it is : either will now com- 
pletely do the business of the sys- 
tem: either will give us Parlia- 
mentary Reform and Catholic 
Emancipation. 

Doubtless, great efforts will be 
made to prevent either ; and, it 
is possible, that the blow may be 
suspended for a while ; but, it 
mustcome. The Bank will draw 
in; but, while this is a work of 
difficulty in itself, it must bring 


down prices ; and that is fatal to | 


the land, and even to merchants. 
We shall, I dare say, soon hear 
of schemes that are brewing ; 
something to stay the plague for 
a little. But, [ imagine, that, 
when the schemers come to go 
to work, they will find nothing 
effectual short of the old bare- 
faced system of “ restriction.” 
And, mind, my old readers (for 
I care for nobody else), if this 





come, it comes all at once! Pray 
remember that. To stop now is 
not what stopping was before, 
though that bald-coote, the Morn- 
ing Herald, thinks itis. People 
now understand the matter. They 


now know what depreciation of 


paper means. They will run. for 
the gold, the moment any such 
measure 7s talked of in either 
House. If done by Act of Par- 
liament, it must all be done after 
four o'clock in the afternoon and 
before ten the next morning. If 
done by Order in Council, the 
work must be equally quick. For, 
if by any process that would 
demand two or three days, who 
can describe the crowds at the 
banks all over the country ? 

Now, my readers, it is not 
pleasant to be in a crowd. Go, 
then, and get a little gold before- 
hand. Send to your banker's. 
Get a little, at any rate. The 
Heratp says, that paper is 
‘more convenient than gold ;” 
but, it is more convenient to have 
a sovereign worth thirty shillings 
in paper, than to have 3Us. in that 
paper. [I have no more room for 
remarks on the subject; but, I 
once more say, wheat at 4s. a 
bushel, or legal tender, we must 
have at no distant day. 





CATHOLIC BILL. 


Tue “ wing,” relative to the 
freeholders of Ireland, having 
been altered, so as not to affect 
any present freeholder, has pas- 
sed a second reading in the 
House of Commons; but, not, 
even with this alteration; without 
stout opposition. I dislike this 
Bill, even now; but, as it now 
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stands, it is not the odious and 
tyrannical measure that it was 
before. 

The passing of this Bill will 
not, however, do any thing. 
The Bill for Emancipation will 
not pass the Lords ; that is to say, 
unless seme event take place, in 
a very short time, of a most press- 
ing nature. If it should become 
absolutely necessary to adopt the 
measure recommended by the 
Mornine Heracp, or, to draw in 
paper so as to reduce wheat to 
four shillings a bushel, I am con- 
vineed, that the Bill would pass ; 
aye, even without those oaths in 
it, which, if | were a Catholic, 
I would never take. But, this 
event does not press hard enough 
just yet. It may, and I amalmost 
sure it will, nert year; so that, I 
do not agree with Mr. Baovenam 
and others, who think, that the 
speech ot his Grace of York 
ought to make the Catholics de- 
spatr. Despair they may, indeed, 
unless events favour them. In 
a short time, those events will 
assuredly come; but, they are not 
yet come. 

The Duxe or Yorx’s speech 
is, however, a thing not to pass 
with slight notice. He came into 
the House of Lords, on Monday, 
the 25th instant, and, with a pe- 
tition from the Dean and Chapter 
of St. George, Windsor, in his 
hand, made, as the Morning 
Chronicle reports, the following 
speech : 

“ His Royal Highness the 
“ Duke of York: | hold in my 
“ hand a Petition from the Dean 
“and Chapter of the Collegiate 
“‘ Church of St. George, Wind- 
“sor, praying that no further 
** concession may be made to the 
‘** Roman Catholics. I am sure 








‘“ that any representation from so 
‘“ learned and respectable a body 
“ will be received with the atten- 
‘tion which it deserves, and 
“therefore I should not have 
“troubled your Lordships with 
“ any observations in support of 
“it, if I did not feel that this 
‘* was an occasion on which any 
‘‘man may well be permitted to 
‘‘address your Lordships. I do 
‘¢ this more readily on the present 
‘* occasion, because feeling that I 
“am not in the habit of taking 
* part in your discussions, I will 
‘* not interrupt the progress of the 
‘‘ debate on the Bill to which the 
‘* Petitioners refer, if it should 
‘“* come into this House. It is now 
‘* twenty-five years since this mea- 
‘sure was first brought into dis- 
‘cussion. I cannot forget with 
‘* what events that discussion was 
‘* at that time connected. It was 
‘“* connected with the most serious 


‘ 


- 
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“was connected also with the 
‘‘temporary removal of one of 
‘‘ the ablest, wisest and honestest- 
‘* Ministers that this country ever 
‘had. From that time, when I 
‘“‘ gave my first vote on this Ques- 
“tion, to the present, I have 
“ never seen any reason to regret 
“or to change the line which I 
“then took. I have every year 
“seen more reason to be satis- 
“ fied with my decision. When 
“the Question comes regularly 
‘before your Lordships, it will 
“be discussed much more fully 
“ and ably than I can do it. But 
“ there are two or three subjects 
on which I am anxious to touch: 
“one is, that you place the 
“ Charch of England in a situa- 
“tion in which no other Church 
“ in the world is placed: the Ro- 
“ man Catholic will not allow the 
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illness of one now no more; it. 
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“Church of England or Par-;triumph before the Royal Duke 
“liament to interfere with his | shall have power to act upon the 
“ Church, end yet he requires | 0 oath here made more efficiently 


“you to allow him to interfere 


with your Church, and to le- 


+s 


** gislate for it. There is another | 
74 
“ which I cannot, however, hel 
as 


saying a few words. I speak 
‘“* (1 bee to be understood) only 


te. 


a 


to be understood as speaking 
for any body else ; but consider, 
my Lords, the situation in which 
you place the Sovereign. By 
“the Coronation Oath, the So- 
vereign is bound to maintain 
the Church established, in her 
doctrine, discipline, and rights 
inviclate. An Act of Partia- 
ment may release future So- 
vereigns, and other men from 
this oath, or from any other 
oaths to be taken; but can i¢ 
release an individual who has 
already taken it? 1 speak, I 
‘ repeat it again, as an individual; 
but I entreat the House to cone 
‘ sider the situation in which che 
Sovereign is thus placed. | 
feel very strongly on this whole 
subject; I cannot forget. the 
deep interest which was taken 
upon it by one now no more: 
and the long and a 
illness in which—[Here his 
Royal Highness was sensibly 
affected | es" have been bronght 
up from my early years in these 
principles ; and trom the time 
when [| began to reason for 
myself, Il have entertained them 
from conviction ; and ir every 
situation in which I may be 
placed, I will maintain them, 
so help me God—{His Roya! 
Highness was repeatedly cheer- 
ed as he delivered his speech.” 
Now, Mr. Brovcuam seems to 
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despair for the cause, unless i | 


as an individual: 1 desire not) 


than he can act at the present mo- 


iment. Come, come; lam not for 


despairi ng on this nda. Events 


subject still more delicate, on | frequently drive men from their 


pre-conceived opinions amd pre- 
formed resolutions ; and, perhaps, 
of all the men in the world, not 
one is more renowned for retreat- 


| eng than His Royal Highness. 


Ve all remember the circum- 
stances, which procured Dr. 
O’Meara the honour of preaching 
before “* one now no more.” Mrs. 
Crarke said, that he did not Jike 
the great O! But, when the 
suitable circumstances arrive, 
men get over their ‘“‘ prejudices,” 
and take, as quietly as lambs, 
things that would have stuck in 
their throats and choked them 
before. 

The Duke touched on two 
topics, and I will notice them both. 
ic objected to the measure, be- 
cause it would enable Catholics 
to legislate for our Church, while 
they do not allow us to legislate 
for theirs. wens and please your 
Grace, the 2 fethodists and Pres- 
byterians, and all the sects, do not 
allow us to legislate for their af- 
fairs, and yet “they legislate for 
our Church. They have their 
synods and conferences and other 
stuff of one sortand another; they 
will not allow the Parliament to 
meddle with these ; and yet, they 
sit in Parliament and voter relative 
to the affairs of our Church. The 
mongrels have, indeed, expressed 
their willingness to yield the pri- 
vileges they themselves enjoy, 
rather than let the Catholics 
enjoy their rights. But, at pre- 
sent, these mongrels do legislate 
for our Church; and, therefore, 





the gallant Duke’s objection to the 
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Bill seems, in this respect, to have | part from the great principle of 
a very poor foundation. ‘Sir Francis, and “ to have” 
The Coronation Oath is another | would no longer be * ¢o have.” 
matter. Jt has been a hundred} This being the case, | have no 
times proved, that, it this Bill vio-| idea that the Catholics will“ have” 
Jate that oath, it has been many | any thing, while things remain in 
times violated by measures in fa-|a state like the present. There 
vour of these very Catholics.! must be, in the minds of the 
But, the Duke here gives it as his. present havers, a motive much 
unqualified opinion, that the pre-| stronger than any which just at 
sent king is bound by his oath not| present exists. But no one can 
to assent to this measure. The)|say how soon such motives may 
Duke twice said, that he spoke as| arise. The Catholics should, 
antndividual, and that he spoke|therefore, not despair. They 
for nobody else; but, let it be ob-| should wait patiently for events ; 
served, that he spoke on a petition, | and when those events come, ac- 
which he brought from the Roya!| cept of nothing short of their full 
Chapel, at Windsor, and, that it| and entire and unqualified rights, 
the newspapers tell the truth, he| The rejection of the preseat Bill 
went, immediately after making | ought to surprise no man. No 
the speech, AND JOINED THE | weil-informed :nan has ever ex- 
KING AT THE THEATRE, | pecied it to pass; and to feel dis- 
where he passed the evening with | appointment at its not passing 

him! ~ | would be childish. 

It would not be for me, even if} Mr. Cannina (for whose illness 
I were able, to conjecture what | 1 am really sorry, wishing him to 
were the motives for this rather|see the end of the system) said, 
singular procedure. I will say, | that this was the time for the 
however, that I by no means think | grant to the Catholics, because 
that it was adopted from any opi-| we were now in the full tide of 
nion that it was necessary in|‘ prosperity,” and no one could 
order to prevent the Bill from|ascribe the grant to our fears. 
passings What might have been| 1 differ from him wholly. It is 
the real motive I cannot say ; | not a question of religion : Popery 
but I am almost certain that this | and No Popery have nothing to do 
could not have been the motive ;| withthe matter. It is a question 
for I am satisfied that no man at | of paper-money or no paper: 
all well-informed has ever ex-| money. As long as the Catholics 
pected the Bill to pass, full of ob- | see nothing circulating about but 
jections as it must be to every oblong bits of very thin paper, 
honourable Catholic. they may be assured that they 

Sir Fxancis Burperr, in his, will get no emancipation. But 
Cris-Levrer of 1821, very; when those bits disappear, or 
acutely observed, that ‘* to have’ when they openly sink beneath 
is to have.” Now, those who|the gold, they may look upon 
have athing amongst them seldom | emancipation as at hand. I be- 
want others to come and have a|seech them to bear this in mind; 

art of that thing; and especially | for then they will experience no 
if that thing be avery good thing ; | disappointment. 
which, besides, would be to de-| I cannot, however, dismiss thig 
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article without a remark or two 
on the malignity of the “ Dzssent- 
ers,’ as they are called. They 
openly, even in their petitions, 
declare, that they are ready to 
give up all their own privileges, 
rather than let the Catholics be 
emancipated! ‘Thedevil himself 
was never guilty of more deadly 
malignity. Ah! they cannot for- 
give the drubbing which they have 
so recently received from the 
Catholic Priests! These mon- 
grels say, that the predominance 
of the Established Church is 
their best security. Why do they 
dissent from her, then! Why 
separate from her* Ah! but 
here comes a something, which, 
if it had free course, if it had fair- 
play, would sweep them all away 
ina year ortwo. The swaddling 
mongrels hate the Catholic re- 
ligion, because they can make no 
progress where that exists. They 
can get the flocks away from the 
Parson-Church, and the pennies 
from the people ; but, they can do 
nothing with a Catholic flock ; and 
this is the cause of their abomina- 
ble malice. 





AMERICAN 
KIDNEY BEANS. 


I wave heard of seedsmen who 
sell ‘* American beans” at double 
my price, and thatthe reason they 
give, is, | cannot answer for mine. 
Now, I have, in the first place, 
never known, or heard of, any- 
body but myself, who imported 
beans from America! In the 
next place, the view of Kid- 
ney beans is sufficient as for the 
sort ; and, asto the newness of the 
seed, J do answer for mine in the 
most unqualified manner. | pledge 
myself, that mine are, every bean 
of them, of the last summer’s 





growth. I always thought (since 
{ thought of the matter at all) that 
it would be an advantage in gar- 
dening to bring this sort of seed 
from a very hot climate. Nothin 

is better established, than that al 
plants of this sort are improved 
by bringing their seed from 
hot countries to cold. They 
bear earlier. They carry 
their Aabit in their seed. The 
kidney-beans in America, are 
sown in May, and the seed, that 
is saved, comes from plants pro- 
duced by the seeds of those which 
have borne fruit and ripened it, 
the same summer. You sow in 
May, take the ripe seed in July, 
sow that, and from the plants sow 
the seed in September; and the 
finest, plumpest, hardest seed, 
that it is possible to see. The 
seed, which we save in England, 
is hardly ever perfectly ripened ; 
and that which we bring from the 
continent of Europe is frequently 
very bad. 1 have sometimes 
sowed beans, and not got a plant 
out of twenty seeds. The truth 
is, they are fwo or three years 
old ; and, if they be more than 
one, they are good for nothing. I 
should no more think of selling 
old kidney-beans than of selling 
sv many pebble-stones. I think 
it, therefore, a little hard, if an 

one have said, that I sold my 
beans at a low price because I 
could not answer for them. I beg 
to add, that I did not want to sell 
these beans by retail. I imported 
them because I thought it would 
make a little improvement in gar- 
dening. But, J offered them for 
sale in the whole quantity, except 
what I wanted for my own use, 
which was very trifling in amount. 
I obtained xo offer for them.— 
Seedsmen were alread ysu pplied. 
I was too late; but, I know them 
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to be excellent as to sorts as well 
as to freshness ; and I was not to 
throw them away. We have 
three sorts of these beans. Let 
any man look at them, and com- 
pare them with home-grown or 
continental seed. The bare look 
is quite enough. However, I have 
but few; Lam not at all anxious 
about the matter ; only I will not, 
if Ican help it, have it believed, 
that I would sell seed of any sort 
for which I cannot be answerable. 
My price is what I deem a fair 
price. He who keeps a shop in 
Fleet-street is not to sell fora 
shilling that which costs him ten- 
— I blame nobody for sel- 
ing dearer than I do. I am the 
importer. I am late in the year, 
and what I do not sell this spring, 
must de thrown away ; and these 
are reasons quite sufficient for my 
selling my beans at a low price. 
I do not say, that those who 
charge for Kidney-beans double 
my price, charge too much. They 
have, most likely, purchased ata 
dearer rate than I have. 





APPLE GRAFFS. 

I nave just received some from 
America. They are in an excel- 
lent state. Any Gentleman who 
wishes to be supplied with some, 
will please to apply at No. 183, 
Fleet-street. They are kept at 
Kensington; but can be had at 
Fleet+street, by giving a day’s 
notice. The Graffs. can be sent 
by coach to any part of. the 
country. 


GARDEN SEEDS anv FIELD 
SEEDS. 

I nave received from America 
some very fine kidney beans. 
expect some of the running kind. 
Those that 1 have at present are 
dwarfs. There are two sorts. 
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The Golden Dwarf, and the Blue 
and White Dwarf. They are the 
finest and plumpest beans that I 
ever saw. They may be had at 
Fleet-street, four-pence a half- 
Eee seven-pence a pint, a shil- 
ing a.quart, three and sixpence 
a gallon, and twenty shillings a 
bushel. 


Swedish Turnip Seed and Man- 
gel Wurzle Seed. 1 have some of 
the very best of both. The for- 
mer is Is. 3d. a pound, if ten 
pounds are taken; and Is. 6d, if 
a less quantity. The latter, 2s. 
3d. a pound, if ¢er pounds: and 
2s. 6d. if less. 1 warrant them 
both, having grown them myself 
from picked and transplanted roots. 
Please to apply at No. 183, 
Fleet-street. 


The Swedish Turnip Seed is of 
precisely the same sort as that, 
trom which the great crop, mene 
tioned in the Register some time 
ago, was grown in Scotland. And 
the Mancet Wvunzex seed is from 
plants, some plants of which 
weighed not less than thirty pounds 
each, and the seed-stalks of which 
were more than ten feet high. 
The plants were all selected, and 
none planted for seed but those of 
the deepest red, which colour is a 
sure indication of the goodness of 
the sort. ~Those plants, the flesh 
of which. is white, have degenes 
rated. 


N. B. Any gentleman, in Jre- 
land, who may wish to be sup- 
plied with these seeds, will please 
to apply to Mr. Scutty, Book- 
seller, Upper Orman Quay, Dub- 
lin, to whom I shall send: some 
very shortly. The Mangel Wur- 
zel should not be sown before 
early in June. If sown earlier, 
it is apt-to go to seed the first 
year. 
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Sprixnc Wueart. I have about 
30 bushels, which I sell at 14s. 
a bushel, which is, as nearly as I 
can ascertain, what it cost me. 
This is the wheat for bonnet-straw. 
It may be sown till May. See 
Cottage Economy, last edition, pa- 
ragraphs 224 to 227. 
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Average Prices of CORN through- 
out ENGLAND, for the week end- 
ing April 16. 

Per Quarter. 
Re. i 
Wheat .. 67 2); QOats.... 


s 

2 
Rye .... 38 1] Beans...3 
Barley .. 37 4] Peas....3 


. 
‘ 


oO 
co tn tO & 


Corn Exchange, Mark Lane. 
Quantities and Prices of British 
Corn, &c. sold and delivered in 
this Market, during the week ended 
Saturday, April 16. 


Qrs. & « d. s. d. 
Wheat 6,203 for 20,838 6 4 Average,67 2 
Barley 2,780.... 5,967 14 5...ceseee. 38.7 
Oats.. 14,632....18,490 4 3.....c000. 25 3 
Rye.... O «weno- O © Gicccssedes 0 0 
Beans.. 1,024.... 1,766 18 4......05-- 34 6 
Pease... 316.... S593 13 9.....00...37 6 


Friday, April 22.—There are mo- 
derate arrivals of English Grain this 
week, but a large quantity of Oats 
from Ireland. Wheat of good qua- 
lity meets sale freely, on rather bet- 
ter terms than Monday last, in other 
qualities there is not much trade. 
Barley and Beans appear to look up- 
ward. Oats have found rather more 
buyers to-day, at Monday's prices. 

Monday, April 25.—The arrivals 
of all sorts of English Grain last 





week were moderate, but there was 
another large quanty of Irish Oats. 
This morning the fresh supplies of 
Wheat, Barley, Beans, and Pease, 
from Essex, Kent, and Suffolk, are 
unusually small, and there are very 
few vessels fresh from the North or 
from Ireland. Our Millers are much 
in want of superfine samples of 
Wheat, and such being scarce, have 
readily obtained an advance of 2s. 
per qr. on the terms of this day 
se’nnight; there is also a better trade 
for other qualities at some improve- 
ment, 

Barley is more in demand, and has 
advanced 2s. per quarter since this 
day se’nnight. Beans are improv- 
ing in value. Grey Pease are 1s. per 
quarter higher. There is not much 
doing in Boiling Pease. Oats are 
still plentiful, and there is more con- 
fidence in our buyers to-day, so that 
this article has sold freely on terms 
rather exceeding the quotations of 
this day se’nnight. In Flour no al- 
teration, 


Account of Wheat, &c. arrived in 
the Port of London, from April 18 
to April 23, both inclusive. 


Qrs. Qrs. 
Wheat .. 4,620 |] Tares.... 4 
Barley .. 954] Linseed... 2,146. 
Malt .... 5,307 | Rapeseed. 400. 
Oats ....34,662| Brank ., 400 
Beans... 957 | Mustard.. 30 
Flour.... 6,949 | Flax .... — 
Rye..... —|Hemp... — 
Peas .... 465] Seeds ...'° 112 


Foreign.— Wheat, 25; Barley, 2750; 
Oats, 1740 qrs.; and Flour, 9485, 
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Total Quantity of Corn returned as 
Sold in the Maritime Districts, for 
the Week ended April 16. 


Qrs. Qrs. 
Wheat . . 24,710 |] Oats . .. 124,280 
Rye.... 343] Beans... 3,865 
Barley .. 18,318 | Peas.... 910 





Monday, April 25.—The arrivals 
from Ireland last week were 3,676 
firkins of Butter, and 2,143 bales of 
Bacon; and from Foreign Ports 
27 casks of Butter. 





City, April 27th, 1825. 
BACON. 


The stock here is becoming very 
heavy: if sold at the present market 
price, it is estimated that it would 
Jose nearly 50,000/. Landed, 56s. 
to 57s. 

BUTTER. 

There is nearly an end of the 
consumption of Irish. The foreign 
Butter is coming in plentifully. Best 
Dutch 110s. to 112s. 


CHEESE. 
Cheshire, 66s. to 84s. Double 
Gloucester, 64s. to 68s. Single, 60s, 


to 70s. Derby, 65s. to 72s. 
HOPS. 

Price of Hops per Cwt. in the 
Borough. 


Monday, April 25.—We have little 
or nothing doing in Hops. Prices 
may be quoted a shade lower. 

Maidstone, April 21.—The Hop 

rade remains in the same dull state 
as last week, and nothing doing. 
The Poling is getting very forward, 





and the young Bines come remark- 
ably strong and of a good healthy 
colour, without (at present) any un- 
favourable reports. 

Worcester, April 20.—On Satur- 
day five pockets of Hops were weigh- 
ed in our market, lLlops of 1818, 
1819, 1820, 1821, and 1822, are all 
lower, and 1824’s barely support 
The flatness of the . 
market may be attributed to the fa- 
vourable appearance of the planta- 
tions. 


their prices. 





Smirurietp, Monday, April 25. 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (alive). 
a 8 & &€ 
Beef .....4 0 to 4 10 
Mutton ...4 +4—4 10 
Veal.....6 O—7 O 
Pork.....5 4—6 4 
Lamb ....6 @—7 4 
Beasts ... 2,988 | Sheep .. 16,700 
Calves... 128] Pigs... 140 
Newoarte, (same day.) 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead). 


er j =@ 
Beef .....-3 .4to4 4 


Mutton ...4 O0O— 410 
WOE «6% 6s 4 8—6 8 
Pork.....4 8—6 & 
Lamb ....5 8—7 8 


LEaDENHALL, (same day.) 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead): 


s. d. s, d. 
Beef .:...3 6 to 4 


4 
Mutton... 4 O—4 8 
Veal.....3 8—6 4 
Pork.....4 O—6 4 
Lamb .,..6 O—7 4 
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Price of Bread.—The price of the 
4lb. Loaf is stated at 10§d. by the 


full-priced Bakers. 


POTATOES, 
SPITALFIELDSs.—per Ton. 
Weare....... £3 10 to £5 10 
Middlings......3 0 — 0 O 


tO ee 210 — 215 
Common Red..0 O0~ O O 


Boroucu.—per Ton. 














WPS 2c ccs £3 Oto £5 0 
Middlings......2 0 — 2 10 
a eee 
Common Red..3 10 — 4 10 | 
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HAY and STRAW, per Load. 


Smithfield. —Hay... .63s. 
Straw... .40s. 
Clover.. 


Whitechapel,-Hay.... 


Ships at Market. 


90s. 
665. 


_ Straw.. .42s 


Clover. .84s. 





to 
to 
to 


to 
to 
to 


100s. 
45s. 
110s. 


97s. 
S. 
LI5s, 


COAL MARKET, April 22. 


Ships sold. Price. 
314 Newcastle .. 23$ 26s. 0d. to 36s, 9d. 


6 Sunderland... 





COUNTRY CORN MARKETS. 


4 


23s. 6¢.— 38s. 0d. 


By the Quarrer, excepting where otherwise named; from Wednesday to 
Saturday last, inclusive. 


The Scotch Markets are the Returns of the Week before. 














d. 


co ccocecocoecocco ecococeoceooecoceo 


| Wheat. Barley. 

| gowe &li & ws. 
Aylesbury ...--+ | 68 760 | 40 48 
Banbury ....++++ 62 760 | 42 45 
Basingstoke .... | 65 760 | 38 44 
Bridport......+.. | 58 720) 36 37 
Chelmsford....... | 62 760 26 34 
Derby ..++++ «++. 68 730 36 46 
Devizes.....0 cove | 52 800 41 49 
Dorchester.....- | 56 720) 30 4) 
Exeter...e cesses | 68 740) 38 40 
Eye ...sseceeeee | 60 6801 30 40 
Guildford........ | 65 810, 35 46 
Henley .......-+. | 62 800) 36 48 
Horncastle.....- 55 660 | 30 40 
Hungerford......- | 61 800) 32 44 
Lewes ...eee cece 68 760; 0 0 
Newbury «-e+s+e- | 54 800) 34 46 
Newcastle ...... | 50 660) 24 42 
Northampton.... | 68 74 0 | 41 44 
Nottingham ,... | 65 00,44 0 
Reading .....-.. | 64 850/31 46 
Stamford......... | 60 740) 38 42 
Stowmarket .... | 58 720) 22 38 
Swansea........| 72 00/40 0 
| oee | @ COI @ 
Uxbridge........ | 64 840) 34 45 
Warminster...... | 54 730) 32 51 
Winchester....... 9 OO; 0 O 
Dalkeith® ...... | 34. 380 | 26 35 
Haddington®.... | 29 37 0 28 38 








Oats. 
s. to s. 
24 28 
33 2 
21 27 
24 0 
25 30 
24 28 
24 32 
22 30 
24 29 
22 28 
24 32 
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Beans. 


38 
36 
38 
46 
33 
42 
40 
42 
47 
36 
41 
36 
40 


17 
15 


50 


52 


50 


to o> 
oocwnace 


— 
) 
—) 
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von 
=> 


| Pease. 
s. to s. d. s. to s. d. 


= 
_ 


32 


42 
0 
0 
17 
15 
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* Dalkeith and Haddington are given by the doll.—The Scotch boll for Wheat, 


Rye, Pease, and Beans, is three 
Barley and Oats, is about 6 bushels Winchester, 


English quarter. 


per cent. more than 4 bushels. 


The boll of 
or as 6 to 6 compared with the 
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Liverpool, April 19.—The very heavy importations of Grain into this 
port since Tuesday last, had a tendency to check the demand for purchase 
in the early part of the past week, but towards the close, the inquiries for 
Wheat, &c. considerably increased. And this day’s market having a nu- 
merous attendance of buyers whose stocks had become very bare, they 
purchased Wheats at an advance of 4d. to 6d. per 70 lbs., and Oats at 2d, 
to 24d. per 45 lbs. above the prices of this day se’nnight. Flour was also 
2s. per sack dearer. At these improvements in value some considerable 
sales were effected. 

Tmported into Liverpool, from the 12th to the 18th of April, 
1825, inclusive: —Wheat, 12.822; Barley, 1,588; Oats, 45,476; Malt, 
2,255; Beans, 1,336; and Peas, 106 quarters. Flour, 3,668 sacks, per 280 
Ibs.— Oatmeal, 3,104 packs, per 240 lbs. American Flour, 1,500 barrels. 


Norwich, April 23.—The Corn trade was much brisker here to-day than 
for some weeks past, in consequence of the letters of the factors, stating 
their decided opinion that no alteration in the Corn Laws will take place 
this Session. Wheat fetched from 65s. to 71s.; Barley, 30s. to 43s.; 
Oats, 26s. to 30s. per quarter. 


Birmingham, April 21.—The consumer and holder of Grain are both 
looking anxiously to the result of Parliamentary discussion, now (expect- 
edly) so near at hand; the one unwilling to buy and the other to sell, 
consequently we had but little either of supply or demand to-day. In the 
mean time, stocks on hand are fast wearing away, so that when the very 
momentous question of an alteration of the Corn Laws be settled, we may 
expect3to have a busy trade. 


Ipswich, April 23.—Our supply of all Grain was pretty good to-day, and 
prices were rather higher; Wheat 2s., and Barley 1s. per qr. Currency 
as follows :—Wheat 63s. to 74s.; Barley 29s, to 42s.; Beans 35s. to 37s. ; 
and Oats 24s. to 28s. per quarter. 

Wisbech, April 23.—Our Farmers not being alarmed at Mr. Whitmore’s 
intended motion, offer their samples to-day sparingly, being determined 
to wait the result ; the-Wheat, therefore, shown found ready buyers at full 
2s. per qr. advance on last week; for other Grain prices remain stationary. 


Wakefield, April 22.—The arrivals of Wheat being small, has enabled 
the sellers to obtain an advance of 1s. to 2s. per — on the fine fresh 
samples; other sorts, however, continue to rule dull, and no improvement 
can be noted. Stained Barley is unsaleable, whilst the better qualities (of 
which there is little at market) find ready sale at full Is. per qr. above the 
rates of last week. 


Malton, April 23.—Some advance has taken place this weck, and all 
sorts of Grain more in demand, Prices nearly as below. Wheat 70s. to 
72s. per qr. five stone per bushel; Barley, 38s. to 42s. perqr.; and Oats, 
lid. to 12d. per stone. 


Hull, April 22.—The agriculturists have, in a great measure, recovered 
from their alarm, and appear confident that the legislature will not be in- 
duced to make such an alteration in the Corn Laws as to produce any se- 
rious effect ; consequently, there was less disposition to force sales. The 
millers, generally, being necessitous buyers, caused a tolerable demand for 
Wheat, and the best commanded full 1s. per qr. above the currency of 
Tuesday week. Barley and Vats supported former prices. Beans met free 
sale at an advance of 1s. per qr. All other articles as last noted. 
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COUNTRY CATTLE ann MEAT MARKETS, &c. 


Norwich Castle Meadow, April 23.—The show of Sheep was_very con- 
siderable here to-day, but there was more dullness in buyers than usual, 
probably owing to the great quantity at market. The Bullock trade was 
much brisker than of late. Beef, 64d. to 8d.; Veal, 7d. to 84d.; Mutton, 
7d. to 8d.; and Pork, at 74d. to 84d. per lb. 

Horncastle, April 23.—Beef, 7s. 6d. to 8s. per stone of 14 Ibs.; Mutton, 
7d. to Sd.; Pork, Gd. to 74d.; and Veal, 9d. to 10d. per Ib. 

Malton, April 23.- -Meat in the shambles.—Beef, 6$d. to 83d.; Mut- 
ton, Gjd. to 8d.; Po.k, 64d. to 74d.; and Veal, 6}d. to 8d. per lb. Fresh 
Butter, 12d. to 13d. per lb. of 18 oz. Bacon Sides, 6s. 9d. to 7s.; 
Hams, 9s. to 10s. per stone. 

At Morpeth Market, on Wednesday, there was a great supply of Cattle, 
and a good many Sheep; there being many buyers, they sold readily at 
at last week’s prices.— Beet, from 6s. 3d. to 7s.; Mutton, 8s. to 9s. 9d. per 
stone, sinking effal. 

Manchester, April 20.—On sale 2,105 Sheep, at 74d. to 9d. per lb. sink- 
ing the offal; clipt ditto, 7d. to 7id.; 342 Cattle, at 54d. to 8hd.; 157 Pigs; 
38 Lambs.—Total 2,642. 


AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, sold in the Maritime Counties o 
England and Wales, for the Week ended April 16, 1825, 





Wheat. Bariey. Oats. 
s. d a. d, s- 
2020 

27 
25 
-. 26 
co cae 
02-20 
| 
21 
ey 4 | 
<n 
..23 
oot 
oot 


. 24 


London * 70 10....38 
Essex 72 Genesee 


65 10....39 
SE ails « wie d atela'e ees 71 ae 


Suffolk 69 wee 
Cambridgeshire 65 8....36 
Norfolk 66 6....338 
Lincolnshire 65 0....38 
Yorkshire G2 4....40 
Durham eo 
Northumberland 61 oieee 
Cumberland 70 oe 
Westmoreland 70 10....46 
Lancashire 66 4....32 
Cheshire 66 1....54 

20 403 
Somersetshire Oo 3....41 
Monmouthshire ‘ iis 
Devonshire Tt 
Cornwall awe 
Dorsetshire } ee 
Hampshire w 30.48 
North Wales iB 5....44 


6....38 ee 
* The London Average is always that of the Week preceding. . 
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